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J _—s TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 
BY PROF. J. H, WORTHEN, PRINCIPAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEB. CITY. 


When Philip of Macedon was congratulated upon the birth of 
Alexander he responded in effect, that he knew not whether he was 
the more fortunate, in having a son, or in having the famous Aris- 
totle for his teacher, Although this was the utterance of a pagan 
monarch, more than three hundred and fifty years before the dawn 
of Christianity, yet the added light of all the centuries since has 
produced no juster or more emphatic recognition of the transcend- 
ant importance of employing a master workman to construct the 
imperishable fabric of the human mind: and the cause of popular 
education will have received a greater impetus than hitherto, if the 
enlightened views of the great Macedonia. shall ever find lodgment 
in the breasts of officials, and the samme exalted estimate shall be- 
come the settled conviction of communities. 

The present. condition of American common schools, upon the 
theory of which much enthusiasm has been expended, and the practi- 
cal working of which has been sadly neglected, furnishes a conspic- 
uous instance of the slowness of mankind in perfecting the most im- 
portant parts of the social machine. Iv woulc indeed seem that thie 
most momentous element of modern society should attract the 
most distinguished ability, and claim the mesi valuable services; 
and that services devoted to interests so vital and so far reaching 
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should rank, in dignity and repute, second to no other employment 
In disparaging contrast to what obviously should be, is the unwel- 
come fact that the business of teaching in our public schools bears 
no approximation in rank to either of the so-called leading profes- 
sions—-the ministry, medicine, and law. ; 


To look at the profession as it is, to inquire into the causes of 
this condition, to represent it as it should be, and to suggest some 
steps leading to its improvement, will be our present purpose. 

In fixing upon an occupation for life, we do well to consider the 
associations with which it will surround us, the rank or position 
it can bestow, and, perhaps I may be excused fgr adding, the remu- 
neration it is likely to afford. Tried by these tests, the business of 
common school teaching cannot compete with either-of the profes- 
sions above named in engaging the educated talent of the country. 
It has neither associations nor position with which to attract, nor 
hope of emolument with which to tempt, those conscious of ability 
and ambitious of the rewards of success. By common consent, a 
sort of dignity, borrowed from his profession, is allowed to the min- 
ister, the lawyer, or the physician, by virtue of which he becomes 
# prominent member of society, whose opinion is respectfully sought 
on all occasions; and in matters relating to his own department, 
each is allowed authoritative views. There has come to be associated 
with these professions, as requisite to professional success, unusual 
natural endowments as well as liberal attainments. <A special prep- 
aration is also regarded as indispensable. In view of these conceded 
requirements there has arisen an honorable estimate of those call- 
ings, also extended to the individual members. Once within the 
ranks of either of these professions, and a field of unlimited extent 
is open to the aspirant for honor, where competition stimulates, 
and whatever of fame or fortune ambition may covet is within the 
reach of talent perseveringly applied. In comparison with this, 
what inducement has the vocation of teacher to offer, by way of 
claiming its share of the trained talent of the country ? 


Weare met at the very outset by a circumstance sufficient almost, 
in itself, to exclude the only ones fitted for the work, and to deter 
those already engaged from any expense or effort for the purpose of 
improvement. In the public mind it has not been, and is not 
regarded as a calling requiring special aptitude or training. The 
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idiosyncrasies of the schoolmaster, his ignorance and his pedantry, 
have been the target for many a withering satire; and the ridicule 
which wits in all ages have heaped upon his learned pretensions, 
doubtless pretty correctly reflects the public estimate of his schol- 
arship. Nor are such reflections wholly without excuse; for among 
the vast army of those engaged in the work of elementary instruc- 
tion, very few are distinguished for extensive learning. And it is 
not a matter of surprise; for much learning is not sought after, or 
reqnired, in those about to enter upon this work. It is a source 
of humiliation that persons of approved qualifications, of valuable 
experience and tried skill, must compete with those who are mere 
children in knowledge, and tyros in experience, having the merest 
smattering of the bare rudiments of the subjects they are to teach, in 
reducing to a minimum the amount of compensention; and then, 
in nine cases out of ten, that one obtains the situation who holds his 
services at the cheapest rate. With singular want of foresight, men 
who would be scrupulously careful in committing their pecuniary 
interests or bodily welfare into any but competent hands, intrust 
their children, during the most critical period of their lives, when 
mind, soul, and body are most susceptible to lasting impressions, tu 
the tuition of whomsoever may be had cheapest. The folly and 
absurdity of such practices are entirely lost sight of in the momen- 
tous interests thus criminally trifled with. 


Strong evidences of the light estimation in which the office of pri- 
mary teacher is held, appears in the readiness with which all classes, 
old and young, criticise his acts, and the unhesitating confidence 
which every one seems to haye in his perfect competency to pass 
judgment upon the teacher’s work. There can be no bitterer 
draught presented to a person of sensitive nature than to feel that 
his motives are misunderstood and his efforts unappreciated. Yet 
the teacher must prepare for this. Very often the atmosphere of 
society is not such that children can imbibe thereirom high notions 
of the respect and duty which they owe to their teachers. It is so 
customary to speak lightly and disparagingly of the teacher’s char- 
acter and calling, that children cannot be expected to properly 
honor his authority, or value his instruction. Adc. to this that asa 
member of the community, with interests to be consulted, and 
opinions to be sought, he is of little significance; and as to social 
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position, he ranks below the sprightly individual who deftly meas- 
ures tape and ribbons and gracefully presides over a show case 
With this array of attractions, it is not a matter for surprise if a 
high order of talent and culture look for more favorable opportu- 
nities, and seek a more promising sphere of action in some other 
calling. 

Perhaps, on the whole, we have reason to congratulate ourselves 
that ignorant brutality is no longer coupled with cur title, that the 
schoolmaster is no longer stigmatized as a licensed tyrant, and that 
the spirit of knight-errantry is no longer invoked to enter the lists 
against armed pedagogues. This ruder species of warfare has 
indeed died out, but that appreciative public estimate which can 
alone make the office desirable, has by no means taken its place. 
While the most promising of our youth enthusiastically devote 
long years to preparation, and look forward with impatience to suc- 
cess or eminence to be attained in other pursuits, the spectacle of 
one who seriously cantemplates spending his life in the business of 
teaching, is almost rare enough to be considered a phenomenon. 

Such being the situation, let us inquire briefly why it is that so 
honorable and so necessary an office should appear in so unpromis- 
ing a light. It certainly casts unmerited reproach upon many 
noble men and women, who have labored faithfully and devotedly 
in the cause of education ; and it does little honor to the spirit of our 
free institutions, whose healthy existence depends upon the diffu- 
sion of intelligence among the masses of the people, that the instru- 
ment appointed to accomplish this work is so lightly regarded. 

Upon whom, then, shall the blame for this state of things be 
cast? Unquestionably a large share of it should be borne by the 
authorities into whose hands our educational interests have been 
given. A sufficiently high standard of qualifications has not been 
prescribed, No certain means of testing such qualifications as are 
required has been invented, or is in practice. The situation of 
teacher in our common schools has not been made sufficiently 
remunerative, nor so highly respected as to draw into the service a 
class fitted to give it a high reputation. In consequence of this 
failure the position has been left to go begging—and in all candor, 
I would suggest whether it has not often met with the beggars 
fortune. 
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The extent of the injury done to the race by the deplorable prac- 
tice of placing children under the tuition of those who are not fitted 
for the trust either by nature or experience or practice, can never be 
calculated ; for its effect will not pass away with those against whom 
the crime was committed, but will leave its impress upon future gen- 
erations. That wasa beautiful thought of Pericles, expressed at the 
funeral of some young men who perished in their country’s service, 
that the loss which the commonwealth suffered by the destruction 
of its youth was like the loss which the year would suffer by the 
destruction of its spring. With this thought in view, it has been 
well said that the prejudice which the public sustains from a wrong 
education of its children is an evil of the same nature, as it in a 
measure starves posterity, and defrauds our country of those per- 
sons, who, with due care, might make an eminent figure in their 
respective posts of life. Who shall estimate the loss and detriment 
to the republic from our having failed to learn the lesson which 
other nations have anticipated us in finding out, “ That poor teachers 
are worse than no teachers.” 


It is partly owing to this failure of the proper authorities to 
understand the true nature of the educational problem, and partly 
owing the most extravagant and wasteful economy, which squanders 
what it expends and depreciates what it saves, that teaching falls 
below the rank and dignity of a profession. The work of elemen- 
tary instruction is mainly performed by a floating class, who have 
no definite purpose in life, certainly no fixed intention of long con- 
tinuing at this work. In the vast majority of cases it is only a 
temporary arrangement, simply an expedient, a convenient resort 
in some present exigency, a means only. Many a college student 
engages in teaching with no higher aim than to escape for a term 
from the irksome routine of recitations, and ornament, for a brief 
season, some country social circle. Others fancy they see in it a 
fine opportunity for studying human nature, and for acquiring a 
certain tact and experience. Others, just out of school, fall into it 
for a time while leisurely preparing for some other pursuit. Others 
still, find here a refuge from failure and disappointment in some 
other calling. And many more take it up from lack of disposition 
or opportunity to engage in anything else. Nowhere else, I will 
venture to say, in the whole range of human occupations, can #0 
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many persons be found in the same pursuit, who have been brought 
together by such a miscellaneous and, on the whole, unworthy set 
of motives. Is it a matter for wonder that school teaching is not 
a profession? How would any other profession fare if its members 
drifted into it by accident, or were driven into it by adverse fate? if 
they continued in it under protest, and held themselves ready to 
abandon it upon the first opportunity? A physician who should 
take to perambulating the country, stopping six months or a year 
in a place, would hardly acquire the confidence of the community, 
or inspire respect for himself or his profession, and yet, outside of 
a few cities, school teachers are proverbially transient residents, and 
their itinerant character would proclaim them of the peripatetic 
school. 


Admitting this to be the case, let not the public call in question 
the motives of the average teacher, or reflect upon his character. 
The condemnation should fall upon the wretched policy which puts 
the office within the reach of every adventurer. The status of the 
teacher is just what this blind policy has made it. The demand 
was for cheapness, and the demand was satisfied in more ways than 
one. A low standard of excellence was adopted, and those with 
just the requisite amount of mental capital embarked. Experience 
was not called for, and inexperience was not slow to avail itself of 
the opporunity. It was not reserved to those trained specially for 
it, and devoted to it as a chosen pursuit, and all who were out of a 
job and had the requisite acquaintance with the text book, naturally 
turned to it as something providentially thrown in their way. The 
grade of the average teacher fully satisfies the public demand, and 
is quite up to the public estimate; and, on the other hand, I am 
persuaded that the public estimate does equal justice to the merits 
of the profession as it is. There is a relation between these things 
which regulates the whole matter. Perhaps it is too much to expect 
that the tone of the profession will be much elevated so long as the 
present loose ideas prevail as to what constitutes the true teacher. 
And yet it is not easy to see how the popular taste in this respect 
is to be much improved until some better types appear to challenge 
its approval. It certainly cannot reach a very exalted plane until 
conspicuous merit and distinguished services become of more fre- 
quent occurrence. Every craft must be rated tor what it is, and 
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not for what it should be. While there are those engaged in teach- 
ing in whose praise too much cannot be said, for every one such 
there are so many of a different class, that these are apt to be over- 
looked in the general survey. The teacher who complains that his 
calling is not duly honored or sufficiently remunerated, is silenced 
by the reply, that, in the majority of cases, the pay is quite as good 
as the quality of the service rendered, and more than the same 
persons could obtain in any other position. 


Incompetence and quackery will occasionally intrude themselves 
into the best guarded professions, and well meaning people often 
mistake their sphere. Dr. South, I think it was, in complaining of 
persons who took upon them holy orders, though wholly unqualified 
for the sacred function, said that many a man runs his head against 
& pulpit who might have done his country excellent service at the 
plow-tail, and I remember a remark of Dr. Smith, in the case of 
some students who had not distinguished themselves for brilliancy, 
that he felt as though the interests of agriculture were languishing, 
while they were plodding in the paths of literature. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.) 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 
BY J. D. PATTERSON, PAPILLION. 


Of all annoyances to which parents as well as teachers are sub- 
jected, there are few more intolerable than the “School Book Nui- 
sance.” A parent moves from one district to another, and although 
he may have a full supply of books for his children, yet he is often 
compelled to buy an entire new set, because those he has are not 
used in the new district. Besides this, the small scholars carrying 
books back and forward, soon lose them, or get them soiled or worn 
out, so that the parent has to purchase new ones. 


All this entails a heavy expense upon many who cannot well 
afford it, aud the consequence is that in nearly all of our schools 
there are some of the scholars who are not supplied with the neces- 
sary books. This is not only an injury to those who are without. 
books, bué retards the progress of the whele school, so that those 
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who have books must suffer from the inability or neglect of those 
who have none. 


But it is the teacher who suffers more from the evils of the pres- 
ent system than any other person. These scholars who have no 
books are a constant source of annoyance to him. He cannot put 
them in their proper classes, for they cannot study the lessons. He 
cannot let them sit idle, for it would require his whole time to keep 
them out of mischief, and he cannot send them home for he has no 
authority to do so. 


Many who bring books have them so much soiled and torn, that 
it is in some schools a standing excuse, when anyone fails in a recita- 
tion, to say that the lesson was torn out of his book; and I have 
kuown parents, when the teacher reproved scholars for disfiguring 
or tearing their books, to say that they bought the books and paid 
for them, and it was none of the teacher’s business how their chil- 
dren used them. 


Again, the teacher is often annoyed by finding that an incompe- 
tent predecessor has permitted the scholars to procure books beyond 
their powers, when it is impossible for them to make any real prog- 
ress, and it is very seldom, indeed, that parents will consent with a 
very good grace to buy books of a lower grade than those which 
their children have been using. 

Taking all these things into consideration, I feel justified in say- 
ing that the “bovk trouble” deducts at least twenty-five per cent. 
from the efficiency of our public schools. 

Is there any remedy for this? We answer, Yes, An infallible 
one. Let the books be purchased by the Directors at the expense 
of the district and held as the property of the district. Require 
each teacher to give a receipt for all books turned over to him at 
the beginning of the session, and let him account for them when 
his term expires. The advantages of this are: 

1. No scholar will be obliged to be idle and retard the progress 
of the school because he has no book. 

2. The teacher can give to his pupils such books as they require, 
and advance them or turn them back whenever it is expedient te 
do so, without being hampered by complaints of parents about pro- 
curing new books. 

3. The cost will be only about one-half what the books cost iz 
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the old way, for they can be purchased at wholesale prices, and the 
teacher having control of them he will see that they are better pre- 
served, therefore they will last much longer. 

If any say this is impracticable, I answer that District No. 5 in 
Sarpy County has followed this plan for years, and I refer to Messrs. 
Trumbull, Butterfield, and others living in that district, as wit- 
nesses to the fact that it has saved money to the parents, besides 
making that school one of the best in the county. ‘The writer also 
used this plan in Naomi Institute where there were near 150 stu- 
dents, some of them using very costly books, and found no diffi- 
culty in its practical workings, and I declare it to be much the bet- 
ter and cheaper plan, and would urge school directors to give it a 
trial, feeling assured that if it is adopted, the schools will be much 
improved.—Sarpy County Sentinel. 





WORDS OF COUNSEL TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


In becoming & teacher you have entered an honorable profession. 
Let me suggest to you very briefly some of the elements of success. 

1. Keep Good Order. This is absolutely indispensable. You can 
never succeed as a teacher unless you learn the art of keeping order 
in your school. Begin the work on the first day of school, improve 
on it the second, make it still better on the third, and so continue 
in tbe work until you have accomplished it to your satisfaction. 
You cannot accomplish this result by scolding the whole school for 
disorder. You are not able to force all your pupils at once into per- 
fect behavior. ‘True discipline in schools is founded on careful 
attention to little things, and the only way by which you can attain 
it is by introducing order into the minute formalities of the school 
room. 

2. Be Punctual. One of the most important lessons you have to 
teach your pupils is the lesson of punctuality. You can never im- 
part this lesson to them unless you learn it for yourself. Punctu- 
ality requires not only your presence at the exact hour and minute 
at which your school opens, but the exact appropriation of its own 
portion of time to each of the recitations that occur during the 
day. Don’t allow yourself to be so much absorbed in anything as 
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to forget the passage of time and the necessity of your doing every- 
thing in its own time. 

3. Be Gentle. Severity and sternness in the school room do no 
good, but a great deal of harm. They provoke opposition in the 
pupils. It will often be necessary for you to punish, and sometimes 
you may find it indispensable, as a last resort, to punish with the 
rod. Do it gently, not in anger, but in love; not for wrath’s sake, 
but for the good of the pupil and of the school. Convince your 
pupils by your whole spirit and conduct that even the punishment 
you inflict comes from a heart that loves them. 

4. Be Watchful. Never allow yourself to be so abstracted in a 
recitation as to fail to watch the whole school. Keep your eye 
always on all the pupils so that nothing can occur without your 
observing it; if the least disorder occurs, check it in the bud, by 
calling the offender to you and correcting him as he deserves. 

5. Give Short Lessons. If they are too long the children will not 
be able to learn them, and they will get into the habit of trying to 
recite them without knowing them, which ought to be carefully 
avoided. While you require prompt and correct recitations, let the 
lessons be short, so short that all the pupils are able to learn them. 

6. Study the Lessons. You cannot teach successfully unless you 
look over the lessons before the time of recitation, so as to get them 
fresh in your mind. You ought to devote a portion of every even- 
ing to the task of reviewing the lessons of the following day. The 
habit will aid you greatly in your work of instruction. 

6. Keep Wide Awake. A teacher should be full of energy and 
and life, so as to infuse his own spirit into his pupils. A dull 
teacher makes a dull school, but on the contrary a live teacher 
makes a live school. Your pupils will be sure to catch your spirit, 
and if you are wide awake they will not be listless—TZennessee 
School Journal. 





THERE are 38 Agricultural Colleges in the United States. There 
are 389 professors and assistants employed, and 3,917 students in 
attendance. Attention is given to the raising of thoroughbred 
stock in 21 of the colleges. In 15 of these colleges the students are 
engaged a portion of their time in labor on the farm. 
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SOME OBJECT LESSONS. 


Freddie is, as he calls himself, “a little bit of a boy,” not yet two 
and a half years old. I have been in the habit for some time of 
giving him “object lessons,” with very gratifying results. I want 
to tell you just how I do it; my experience may be of some service 
to some young teacher who, perhaps, has heard much of object les- 
sons, but does not clearly understand how to give them. 

I came home from market the other night, bringing a fish with 
me. Freddie met me with his usual question, “Papa, what have 
you dot?” I replied, “Come and see.” I laid the package on the 
desk, drew up my chair, took Freddie on my knee, removed the 
paper, and said, “This is a fish.” I then asked him, “ What is it?” 
He replied, “A fish.” I pointed out the head, tail, back, mouth, eyes, 
fins, scales, &c., having him point to each part, name it, and show 
it to mamma, until he became quite familiar with all. He was 
very much interested, talked for several days about it, and frequently 
asked me to “show Freddie fish.” When I brought home another 
he was greatly delighted, and at once pointed out to me all the 
parts that I had taught him before. I then explained to him that 
Lizzie would cut up the fish, cook it on the stove, put it on the 
table, we would eat it,and Freddie should have some. Some time 
afterward, while we were looking af the pictures in the art gallery 
at the Exposition, he saw a large oil painting and cried out, “O 
papa, see—fish.” Whenever he sees a picture of a fish in his books, 
or a living fish in an aquarium he is very much delighted, and 
talks about its eyes, head, fins, &c. Now the word fish represents 
to him a distinct idea, a picture recalls a real thing, the fish itself 
is an object of great interest, books and pictures have a new attrac- 
tion, he has added several words—fin, scale, &c.—to his vocabulary, 
his perceptive faculties have been quickened, his memory exercised, 
his curiosity awakened, his love of knowledge gratified, and his 
control of language increased. 

This is but one out of a great number that have been given him, 
and is a fair sample of those relating to the horse, dog, cow, bird, 
cat, &c., &e. The results already attained are most gratifying. 

% 
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GEMS FROM AGASSIZ. 


1. “The study of Nature is a mental struggle for the mastery of the 
external world. If we do not consider it in this light, we shall 
hardly succeed in the highest aims of the naturalist. It is truly a 
struggle of man for an intellectual assimilation of the thought of 
God.” 

2. “The idea that poor teachers can give elementary instruction— 
that in the beginning, when children are young, the character of 
the instruction is less important—is a fatal mistake. The best 
teachers should initiate the studies and guide the early develop- 
ment of children.” 

3. “Not by a superficial familiarity with many things, but by a 
thorough knowledge of a few things, does any one grow in mental 
strength and vigor. De Candolle told me that he could teach all 
he knew with a dozen plants. Unquestionably he could haye done 
it better perhaps with so few than with many, certainly for begin- 
ners. Ifa teacher does not require many specimens, so they be 
well selected, neither should he seek for them far and wide. Let 
the pupil find in his daily walks the illustrations and repeated evi- 
dence of what he has heard in the school room. I think there 
should be a little museum in every school room, some dozen speci- 
men of radiates, a few hundred shells, a hundred insects with some 
crustacea and worms, a few fishes, birds, and mammalia, enough to 
characterize every class in the animal kingdom. Pupils should be 
encouraged to find their own specimens, and taught to handle them. 
This training is of greater value and wider application than it may 
seem. Delicacy of manipulation, such as the higher kinds of in- 
vestigation demand, requires the whole organization to be brought 
into harmony with the mental action. The whole nervous system 
must be in subordination to the intellectual purpose. Even the 
pulsation of the arteries must not disturb the steadiness of attitude 
and gaze of the investigator.” 





Facts are better than theories. 


Rv e for the pronunciation of Russian names—“Sneeze three 
times and say ‘ski.” 





EDITORIAL. 





THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FarM.—A recent issue of the 
West Point Republican contains a long and rather severe criticism 
of the Regents of the State University for their action in purchas- 
ing the “Culver Farm” for the use of the Agricultural College. 
The writer professes to be actuated by friendly motives toward the 
University, but either this is but a cloak with which he endeavors 
to hide his ill-will towards the institution, or he has been grossly 
misinformed, fur the article throughout is as unfriendly and unjust 
as it could well be made. The points which he attempts to make 
may be briefly stated as follows: (1) That the law provides for 
the selection of two sections of agricultural college land for a model 
farm, and that “such lands so set apart shall not be disposed of for 
any other purpose.” ‘That in violation of this provision, the regeuts 
selected a tract of land near Lincoln, and after expending “large 
sums” in its improvement, disposed of it to Mr. Culver in part pay- 
ment for the farm purchased of him. 

(?) That the report of the committee shows that the lands traded 
to Mr. Culver were without improvements; that the piece above men- 
tioned had improvements on 1t; and therefore “Gov. Furnas, Chan, 
Benton, Rey. Maxfield,” and the rest, published to the world a will- 
ful “misstatement of a material fact.” 

(3) That Regent Maxfield sold to the regents on time, and the 
regents turned over to Mr. Culver for cash, a piece of private prop- 
erty; therefore there must be an “African in the wood-pile,” cor- 
ruption in the Board of Regents, and rottenness in the foundation 
of things generally. 

There is one little fact in connection with this matter, of which 
the Republican editor is apparently ignorant, and which when known 
makes the transaction appear in a very different light from the one ~ 
in which he exhibits it, viz.: That,of the piece of land which he 
supposes to have been selected for a model farm, only 20 acres were 
improved and used for that purpose. The remainder of it was unfit 
for use as a model farm, and a portion of it has been used for state 


and county fair grounds, so that the tract which the Mepudlicar 
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asserts to have been “ practically, if not definitely, set apart to the pur- 
poses of a model farm,” consisted of just 20 acres, and that has not 
been sold, but remains in possession of the state to-day. The im- 
provements consist of a house and barn costing $1,800, which are 
worth all that they cost. It was not pretended when this 20 acres 
was taken for the use of the college that it was suitable for a 
model farm, and it was only used temporarily until something better 
could bedone. As the state did not own any two sections of landina 
hody near enough to Lincoln to be used for this purpose, the only way 
that a model farm could be obtained was to do what the regents 
have done, exchange its small scattered tracts for a large farm near 
the University. We cannot, therefore, see wherein the regents have 
either (1) violated a law, or (*) misstated a fact. 

(*) It is not for us to attempt a defense of Regent Maxfield 
against the innuendoes of the Republican. He is abundantly able 
tv defend himself. But as the bargain was all made with Mr. Cul- 
ver before the matter of the lot was suggested, and as the regents 
gave their note to Maxfield and received credit from Culver for 
cash, it does not appear that the state was greatly defrauded. 

In conclusion the Republican calls on our legislators to see 
whether the regents have “ purchased and paid without a deed, sold 
without aconsideration, and entered into contracts without a mutual 
bond.” Very good. Let them look, and stay not their hand in 
investigating until every detail of the transaction is made known, 
wud if any wrong has been committed, no one shall be before us in 
condemning it. But unless we are greatly mistaken, it will be found 
that the regents have purchased Mr. Culver’s farm, made part pay- 
ment, and received a bond for a deed; that for the lands sold they 
have taken deeds or bonds for deeds; and that in contracts entered 
into, mutual bonds have been given. 


WE call especial attention to our new premiums for 1875. We 
have taken great pains to obtain for a premium an article that will 
be of real value to teachers and schools. ‘The first and most neces- 
sary piece of apparatus for common schools is a terrestial globe. No 
school should be without it, The rule should be with earnest 
teachers, that if the district does not furnish them tools, they will 
furnish themselves; and as so many districts, either from inability or 
neglect, are not provided with globes, the best way is for each teacher 
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to have a small portable globe of his own. This, by a little effort, 
he can obtain. ‘The subscriptions of the three members of the dis- 
trict board, with his own, will secure the small size, and if in addi- 
tion, he can obtain three others, he will get the 5-inch, which is of 
course greatly preferable. These globes are all of the best manu- 
facture, and are warranted to be just what we represent them. The 
3-inch is a “ hemisphere” globe,—that is, made to open by a hinge 
so as to form a map of the hemispheres when open, and a globe 
when shut. The 5-inch will be furnished either in “Hemisphere” 
or on stand, and those ordering this size should state the kind 
desired. 

Att the educational journals of New England, to-wit: the Col- 
dege Courant, Mass. Teacher, Conn. School Journal, R. I. Schoolmas- 
ter, Maine Journal of Education—-have consolidated, and with their 
united forces will publish The New England Journal of Education. 
The first number will appear in Boston, Jan. 2d. It will be 
a twenty page weekly, the size of the Christian Union; Subscrip- 
tion $3.00 a year. Hon. J. W. Bicknell resigns his position as State 
Commissioner of Public Schools of Rhode Island to assume its edi- 
torial management, and Chas. C. Chatfield, the well-known pub- 
lisher of the College Courant, will remove from New Haven to Bos- 
ton to take charge ot the publishing. The American Institute of In- 
struction, and the State Teachers’ Associations of the various New 
England States. co-operate in its establishment. With such able 
managers and such strong backing it ought to be a success. 


Gerritr Smitn, the great anti-slavery advocate, died in New 
York City, Dee. 26th. He was born in Utica, N. Y., March 6th, 
1797; graduated at Hamilton College, and entered the legal pro- 
fession } was a Member of Congress from 1852-4; but neither law 
nor politics was congenial to his tastes. Ie was a philanthropist 
by nature, and devoted his time and money to charity, and the im- 
provement of the condition of the black race. We remember when 
he was called’a dangerous man and a fanatic, for his views on the 
slavery question, but it was only because he was ahead of the times 
As soon as the world caught up with him, he became as harmless 
and sensible as any of us. Where before he had been derided, he 
was now honored. What a lesson for intolerance! 
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THE able paper of Prof. Worthen, the first installment of which 
appears in this issue, deserves a careful perusal by every teacher 
who takes pride in his profession. The picture which he presents 
of the present status of the “teaching profession” is not very flat- 
tering, but it is true, and it becomes every earnest teacher to con- 
sider the matter carefully and candidly with a view to mitigating 
the evils which now attach to what should be the most honorable and 
the most truly professional of all occupations. We regret the ne- 
cessity of dividing this paper, but its length and its lateness in 
reaching us, made it inevitable. It will afford all the better opportu- 
nity, however, for a thoughtful reading, to take it in installments. 

WE are glad to learn that the new Principal of the Nebraska City 
High School, Prof. J. H. Worthen, is doing excellent work and giv- 
ing perfect satisfaction in all respects. Prof. Worthen is a graduate 
of Dartmouth, and is master of both the theory and practice of his 
profession. ‘The schools of the City have met with many misfor- 
tunes, but the fortunate selection for this important position 1s 
doing much to increase the interest and confidence of both pupils 
and parents in the schools. 

F. M. Witt1ams, County Superintendent of Richardson, sends 
us a “Happy New Year” greeting with 11 subscriptions. He also 
says that one article which he recently read in the TEActER was 
worth more than the price of subscription. It is such letters as this 
that form the oases in the desert of hard times which encourage us 
to persevere in spite of grasshoppers and all other obstacles. 

8. T. A.—The next meeting of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Omaha, commencing Tuesday evening, Mar. 
30th. Hon. Alonzo Abernethy, State Superintendent of Iowa, is 
expected to deliver the opening address. A full programme will 
appear in our next issue. 

THE Chicago Teacher for January contains a beautiful colored 
frontispiece—a Double Petunia. The Teacher has changed hands 
again, J. W. Brown being the new editor and proprietor. 

THE observations of the transit of Venus were, in the main, sue- 
cessful, though bad weather interfered with the work at several 
stations. 

CompuLsory EpUcATION is marchingon. New York wheels into 
line with the new year. Shall not Nebraska be the next ? 
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NORMAL NOTES. 


State NorMAL ScHoot., Dee. 5, 1874. 

We like to step into the family circle occasionally and have a 
talk with the teachers. Upon meeting with our friends after a sep- 
aration it is natural for us to speak of ourselves and that which 
nearly concerns us. We must be pardoned, then, if we follow the 
‘bent” of human nature and speak at present of our State Normal 
School. The friends of the institution will be gratified to learn 
that this promises to be with us a year of unusual and unexpected 
prosperity. At the commencement of the present session two difli- 
ulties seemed likely to operate against the progress of the school. 
The first was the unfilled vacancy caused by the resignation of our 
ormer Principal, Dr. Morgan. At their meeting early in the term, 
the Board of Education chose, to fill this important position, Dr. 
freeman, at that time President of a ladies’ seminary at Greenville, 
Ky. As this gentleman could not at once assume the duties of his 
office, Prof. Wilson, who had previously been appointed to the place, 
was at the same time retained as Principal pro ¢empore. 

Again it was feared by many that the hard times occasioned by 
the partial failure of crops would greatly reduce the attendance. 
While many yeung ladies and gentlemen have, undoubtedly, been 
compelled to defer entering the institution on this account, still 
the attendance for the present term probably exceeds that of any 
weceding period in the history of our institution. There is no 
Model School this year. The enrollment in the two remaining de- 
artments is as follows: Preparatory, 140; Normal, 65. During 
the first half of last year there were 105 students enrolled in the 
ormer, and 64 in the latter department. It will be seen that the 
umber enrolled during ¢iree months of the present year excetds, 
by 36, the number enrolled during five months of last year. There 
sa larger number of students in the higher classes of the normal 
ourse than ever before. The graduating class of 75 consists of 
our members; the class of “16 of seven members. Thus it appears 
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THE able paper of Prof. Worthen, the first installment of which 
appears in this issue, deserves a careful perusal by every teacher 
who takes pride in his profession. The picture which he presents 
of the present status of the “teaching profession” is not very flat- 
tering, but it is true, and it becomes every earnest teacher to con- 
sider the matter carefully and candidly with a view to mitigating 
the evils which now attach to what should be the most honorable and 
the most truly professional of all occupations. We regret the ne- 
cessity of dividing this paper, but its length and its lateness in 
reaching us, made it inevitable. It will afford all the better opportu- 
nity, however, for a thoughtful reading, to take it in installments. 

WE are glad to learn that the new Principal of the Nebraska City 
High School, Prof. J. H. Worthen, is doing excellent work and giv- 
ing perfect satisfaction in all respects. Prof. Worthen is a graduate 
of Dartmouth, and is master of both the theory and practice of his 
profession. ‘The schools of the City have met with many misfor- 
tunes, but the fortunate selection for this important position 1s 
doing much to increase the interest and confidence of both pupils 
and parents in the schools. 

¥F. M. Witi1amMs, County Superintendent of Richardson, sends 
us a “Happy New Year” greeting with 11 subscriptions. Ie also 
says that one article which he recently read in the TEAcTER was 
worth more than the price of subscription. It is such letters as this 
that form the oases in the desert of hard times which encourage us 
to persevere in spite of grasshoppers and all other obstacles. 

8. T. A.—The next meeting of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Omaha, commencing Tuesday evening, Mar. 
30th. Hon. Alonzo Abernethy, State Superintendent of Iowa, is 
expected to deliver the vpening address. A full programme will 
appear in our next issue. 

THE Chicago Teacher for January contains a beantififl colored 
frontispiece—a Double Petunia. The Teacher has changed hands 
again, J. W. Brown being the new editor and proprietor. 

THE observations of the transit of Venus were, in the main, sue- 
cessful, though bad weather interfered with the work at several 
stations. 

CompuLsory EDUCATION is marchingon. New York wheels into 
line with the new year. Shall not Nebraska be the next ? 
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NORMAL NOTES. 


State NormMat Scnoot, Dee. 5, 1874. 

We like to step into the family circle occasionally and have a 
talk with the teachers. Upon meeting with our friends after a sep- 
aration it is natural for us to speak of ourselves and that which 
nearly concerns us. We must be pardoned, then, if we follow the 
“bent” of human nature and speak at present of our State Normal 
School. The friends of the institution will be gratified to learn 
that this promises to be with us a year of unusual and unexpected 
prosperity. At the commencement of the present session two difli- 
ulties seemed likely to operate against the progress of the school. 
‘The first was the unfilled vacancy caused by the resignation of our 
ormer Principal, Dr. Morgan. At their meeting early in the term, 
the Board of Education chose, to fill this important position, Dr. 
Freeman, at that time President of a ladies’ seminary at Greenville, 
Ky. As this gentleman could not at once assume the duties of his 
office, Prof. Wilson, who had previously been appointed to the place, 
was at the same time retained as Principal pro tempore. 

Again it was feared by many that the hard times occasioned by 
the partial failure of crops would greatly reduce the attendance. 
While many yeung ladies and gentlemen have, undoubtedly, been 
compelled to defer entering the institution on this account, stil] 
the attendance for the present term probably exceeds that of any 
preceding period in the histery of our institution. There is no 
Model School this year. The enrollment in the two remaining de- 
partments is as follows: Preparatory, 140; Normal, 65. During 
the first half of last year there were 105 students enrolled in the 
former, and 64 in the latter department. It will be seen that the 
number enrolled during ¢iree months of the present year excebds, 
by 36, the number enrolled during five months of last year. There 
isa larger number of students in the higher classes of the normal 
course than ever before. The graduating class of °75 consists of 
four members; the class of “76 of seven members. Thus it appear: 
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that notwithstanding the difficulties alluded to, the Normal Schoo} 
is steadily increasing in numbers, and we believe, in usefulness. 
Had there been no barriers our buildings would now be filled to 
repletion with earnest yonng men and women, to whom an educa- 
tion is more to be prized than rubies—even “mach fine gold.” 

Dr. Freeman arrived on the 24th ult. We are pleased to wel- 
come him amongst us, and hope he will prove a valuable accession 
to the teaching force of ovr young state. He will assume ithe 
direction of affairs at the beginning of next term. 

Prof. Wilson will continue to occupy the chair of Natural Sci- 
enees. As Acting Principal he has shown mueh ability in the man- 
agement of the institution. 

Measures are soon to be taken, we nnderstand, to secure for our 
institution a library. This is a step in the right direction. This 
matter should not be allowed to rest. Nowhere in the state is a 
library more needed; and there are few places where $3,000 or 
$4,000 could be expended so advantageously as in purchasing books 
for the Normal School. We greatly need more books. Books 

“Composed of tnany thoughts, possessing, each, 
Innate and undenied vitallty, 


The medicine of the mind ; who reads them, reads 


Wisdom, and is refreshed ; and on his path 

Of pilgrimage with healthier step advances.” 
When the Board of Education places such a library at our com- 
mand, it will supply a want long and keenly felt and receive the 
united benediction of more than ten score of young ladies and gen- 
tlemen whose interests are closely wedded to the interests of ous 
stute. 

One of our wants is soon to be supplied by the completion of 
the Trunk Railroad from Nebraska City to Brownville. The grad- 
ing is almost finished, and from the latter point workmen are busily 
engeged in laying the track. In a few weeks, doubtless, trains will 
be running on this much needed, much talked-of road. 

At some future time we may speak at length of the course of 
study adopted by our institution. Jor the present we must be con- 
tent with noticing a single feature, namely, the literary work. 
Some of this work comes within the regular course, and some of it 
d.e3 not. For convenience we shall group it under two divisions, 


namely: Special and General. Two classes have been formed for 


- 
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special work, each of which is under the direction of Miss Morgan. 
The first is a class in American literature, composed entirely of 
third year students. Great pains have been taken to acquire a good 
general knowledge of American authors and their productions. 
Special attention has been given, we believe, to the poets. From 
the earnestuess of both teacher and taught we judge that good work 
has been performed by this class. Next term they will take up 
English literature. ‘I'he second class is known as the Shakspeare 
Club. It is composed of the second; third, and fourth year stu- 
dents. It meets each Wednesday evening for the purpose of read- 
ing and studying the plays of the world’s greatest dramatist. 

‘wo classes have been formed for miscellaneous or general work. 
The first year students comprise one. Prof. Wilson meets them 
every Wednesday evening, and together, teacher and pupil, read 
either the works or extracts from the works of some of our best 
American writers. As an exercise in elocution this work is very 
valuable; as a means of acquiring a taste for literature it is almost 
without price. Under this division comes algo the weekly evercises 
of the rhetorical class. It embraces all the students in the Normal 
Department. Miss Morgan meets it eyery Friday afternoon. ‘There 
are four classes of exercises, which occur in the following order: 
Analysis, Essay, Declamation, and Reproduction. The entire 
department is divided into three divisions. ‘The first and second 
year classes are required to prepare exercises once every three weeks, 
xnd the third and fourth year classes once every two wecks. The 
student first chooses a subject and after thinking it out thoroughly, 
prepares an analysis, which he spreads upon the blackboard before 
the class, where it is subjected to a close and sharp criticism, fre- 
quently involving the whole school in a warm discussion. An 
essay is then written, and, if the student desires, criticised by the 
teacher before class day. It is then corrected, rewritten, and finally 
read to the class, where its merits are freely discussed. ‘The repro- 


ductions and declamations are also subject to vigorous criticism by 


both students and teacher; criticism, too, which extends to the 
minutest particulars of dress, position on stage, mannner of delivery, 
taste in selection, &e. The Preparatory students have their rhetor- 
icals in the Normal Hall each Wednesday afternoon. ‘here is no 
other work of a purely literary character connected with this 


Gepuriment. 
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The 2d and 3d insts. were anniversary days with us, it being one 
year ago that our new building was dedicated. ‘The exercises of 
Wednesday evening consisted of declamations essays, music, &c., 
by the students; those of Thursday evening of a lecture by Prof. 
Geo. E. Church, on “The Formation of Character,” with short ad- 
dresses by Dr. Freeman, and members of the Board of Education. 
It is a sufficient comment upon these exercises to say that they 
were pronounced good by a large and an intelligent audience. 

Respectfully, Huen Doss. 





HALL COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Woop River, Hau Co., NEs., Dec. 15, ’74. 

Kd. Nebraska Teacher :—Waving been appointed by the Hall Co. 
Teachers’ Association, at its last session, to report the proceed- 
ings for publication in your columns, I send you herewith a synop- 
sis of the same; also a brief sketch of the society, as nothing con- 
cerning it has ever appeared in the TracweER before. The Associa- 
tion was organized in Grand Island on the 27th day of June last, 
with John D. Hayes, President, and Minnie Wood, Secretary. An 
adjournment until Sept. 26th was taken, at which time a two days’ 
session was held, but owing to adverse cirenmstances and the indif- 
ference manifested by many teachers, no great success was achieved, 
The constitution and by-laws were adopted, and another meeting 
appointed for Thursday, Dec. 10th. The first exercise on the pro- 
gramme—Primary Reading—was assigned to Henry Nunn, but 
Prof. McKenzie being present, he was requested to conduct the 
exercise, which he did, making some yaluable suggestions relative 
to the subject. He discarded the old method of teaching the letters 
first, and recommended the “word method” as the best and most 
expeditions way of imparting instruction of this kind, and gave 
some good reasons for so doing. A discussion ensued, from which 
it was inferred that a majority of the teachers differed from the Prof. 
In the afternoon R. C. Glenville took up the subject of Primary 
Geography. Next followed an address on the“ Science of 'Teach- 
ing,” by John Allan, who also gave a short sketch of his school life 
and the course pursued by the different teachers from whom he had 
received instruction, and concluded by disapproving of the use of 
corporal punishment in cases where gentler means will accomplish 
» end. Following this was an essay on “Corporal Punish- 
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ment,” by James Ewing, who advocated the use of the same as a 
more effectual and less dangerous means of enforcing discipline than 
many of the emotional tortures so frequently employed. A lively 
discussion followed the reading of this essay, which elicited the fact 
that a majority of the teachers present favored its use in cases where 
gentler means fail. Prof. McKenzie was called wpon for his opinion 
and expressed himself as decidedly in favor of measures less severe, 
although he declined to say that the rod should never be used. 

After recess Mr. A. D. Tilley conducted an exercise in Primary 
Grammar, and showed how the progress of the learner may be 
greatly facilitated by the use of object lesgous. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing term: Presi- 
dent, J. D. Hayes; Vice President, 6. G. Rice; Secretary, Minnie 
Wood; Treasurer, James Ewing; Cor. Secretaries, K. C. Glenville 
and D. M. Amsberry. 

The evening was spent in a debate upon the question—“Pesolved, 
That school districts should furnish the schools with books, and 
hold the teachers responsible for their proper use.” ‘The discussion 
was participated in by a majority of the teachers present, and many 
able and well-substantiated arguments were adduced in favor of both 
sides. The decision was rendered by the chair in favor of the 
negative. 

On the following morning Mr. Rice gave a lesson in U.S. His- 
tory, and explained his method of conducting reviews. 

A discussion upon the “Importance of School Patronage” fol- 
lowed, all being of the opinion that the co-operation and assist- 
ance of the parents is necessary to the success and prosperity of the 
school. 

After recess Mr. Nunn conducted a class in Reading, and Mr. 
Hayes one in the fundamental rules of Arithmetic. 

Afternoon.—Mr. Rice delivered an claborate address upon the “Art 
of Teaching.” Mr. Glenville resumed the subject of Geography and 
Map Drawing, showing how the latter may be tanght by using the 
parallels of latitude and meridians of longitude as a base or founda- 
tion upon which to build the rest of the work. Mr. J. W. Honnold 
then presented a daily programme for common schools. 

After recess Mr. L. W. Crofts conducted a class in the Analysis 
of the English sentence. 

The evening was spent in a debate upon Compulsory Education. 
Decision in favor of the affirmative. 

Saturday Morning.—Algebra, B. G. Rice. D. M. Amsberry read 
an essay on “Methods of Moral Instruction.” 

After the transaction of miscellaneous business the Association 
adjourned, all feeling that they had been materially benefited-by 
coming together. The people of Grand Island and other parts of 
the county attended numerously, and took a deep interest in the 
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proceedings, which together with the fact that all, or nearly all, of 
the teachers in the county were present, is a certain indication that 
educational matters are to receive more attention hereafter in Hall 
County, JAMES EWLna. 


ANOTHER REPORT. 


The Hall County Teachers’ Association had its regular session 
on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of December. 

The programme was arranged to “work in”-ws many of the 
teachers in the county as possible. This is decidedly a good idea, 
provided the time is not worse than wasted in senseless discussions. 
Where cach teacher is allowed to state briefly his method, and give 
reasons why he deems it best, and no one allowed to follow simply 
to criticise, but to add to it his approval or show its defects, then 
discussions are a real benefit. 

‘The methods of teaching primary reading were quite fully dis- 
cussed at this institute, the word method being presented and held 
up as the only natural method. This method met with sharp crit- 
icism. One thought that if generally adopted, it must make a very 
radical change in our methods of instruction throughout, and as 
for many centuries the ABC had been used, and we had many good 
readers under that system, it was exceedingly questionable whether 
we should now adopt a method that differed f10m the old. Another 
said that the word method could not be used in our common schools ; 
it might do well enough in our graded schools: for if one teacher 
used that method one term, and was then replaced by a teacher 
using the old method, all the former teacher's work amounted to 
nothing. 

Is it not strange, Mr. Editor, that such views should be enter- 
tained by intelligent, progressive teachers in Nebraska? There is, 
however, one fact in regard to all teachers presenting such argu- 


D 


ments—they have not thoroughly tried the word method. . 


Tne NeEpraskA TEAcHER for December is on our table. This 
organ of our state educational interests should not be allowed to 
suffer the pains and penalties of a grasshopper year. Let it be sus- 
tained in its good work, for education is the very nerve element of 
good citizensbip.— Neb. City News. 
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QUERY BOX. 


A lengthy communication from B. Robinson was received too 
late for our last issue. The following is an epitome of its contents: 

39. He thinks Miss Carleton’s answer not correct: The Pilgrims 
did not settle Jamestown. They persecuted the Quakers and Roger 
Williams. 

45. He thinks his former disposition of “three times three” cor- 
rect, but recently heard it parsed as an adjective qualifying “units” 
understood. He does not say which parsing he prefers, but to our 
mind the latter is greatly prefe rable. 

14. He solves the new wine question in the same way as the old : 
z=wine in 1 gallon Ist cask. y, ditto in 2d cask. Then z+y=1 
gal. wine, and 4a+ ty= 5 of 11 gals. 27=1§%. w=yy. 19X52= 
48 gals. in Ist cask. “yX52=4 gals. in 2d cask. 

62. If the true } of 6 be increased 4, the true } of 20 will be 
increased 4==7}. 

68 and 69. Worth is a noun in the predicate case. Ambition, the 
object of the preposition of understood. 

70. Elliptical—“As the well is deeper the water is cooler.” 

(Jues—(71) Philosophies tell us that if the velocity of a moving 


body be doubled, the resistance of the air will be quadrupled. W hy 
is this? %. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 
THE STATE. 
Fants Ciry needs a new school eenalien says the Journal. 


Jounson County has a Teachers’ Association on the last Sat- 
urday in each month. 


C. W. Sprincer, late of Red Cloud, is now practicing Pedagogy 
at Nelson, Nuckolls County. 


W. Il. Prescott, late of Columbus, has been engaged as Princi- 
pal at North Platte. Salary, $75 a month. 

On last Tuesday night the fine school house at Aspinwall, Nemaha 
County, was totally ¢ destroyed by fire. The building cost about $1,200, 

Tie scheol at Neligh commenced this week in the new brick 
building, I. Miller, teacher. The building is the finest in this part 


e 4} afin 
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We learn that 8. W. Dodge, Principal at Palmyra, is giving excel- 
lent satisfaction, and has been re-engaged for another three months, 

Po.tkx Co. held its first Institute during the first week in De- 
cember, at Osceola. It was conducted by Jas. Bell, County Sup’t, 
assisted by Rev. 8. Barrows. 35 teachers were present. 

West PoINTERS are dissatisfied because the “brick church” is 
used for a school house, and not provided with a janitor, thus leay- 
ing it in a condition unfit for use as a church. The Republican 
advises the town to build a school house. Sensible. 

Tue schools of Nebraska City consist of a High School of two 
departments, two Ward Schools of eight grades each, and a colored 
school. About 700 pupils are enrolled in the city. The salaries 
paid are—principals, $85, $60 and $50 respectively; lady‘ teachers, 
#50 for first grade certificates, and $45 for second grade. 

THe Normat.—The fall term closed Dec. 23d. The winter term 
will open Jan. 7th. The enrollment during the past term has 
been—Normal, 65; Preparatory, 148; Total, 213. Dr. Freeman 
will take charge next term. The Trunk R. R. is completed to Peru, 
and will make the connections at Neb. City in a few weeks at most. 

Nemaha County.—-Sup’t Williams held a very successful institute 
at Salem, holiday week. About 60 teachers were present. 

Gage County—Mrs. J. E. Abel has taken charge of the Grammar 
Department of the Beatrice schools, in place of Miss Mary W. 
Barnes, resigned. 

Willis Ball, a teacher of this County, was recently married. 

‘Che Beatrice Schools closed Dec. 24th, and will re-open Jan. 11th. 
The whole number enrolled during the first quarter was 235. The 
new brick school house (only three years old) is already too small for 
this rapidly growing town. wn Christmas evening the Principal 
was the recipient of an elegant volume of poems from the pupils of 
the High School, and the following evening he gave a reception 
for the teachers, and the pupils of his department, which was highly 
enjoyed by all present. The good feeling which prevails between 
the teachers and the pupils and parents is very gratifying. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL MONEY 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, ) 
OFFICE OF STATE Sup’r Pus. Inst. j 
To the Hon. J. B. Weston, State Auditor : 

As appears from the certificate of Hon. Henry A. Koenig, State 
‘Treasurer, made on the 19th day of December, 1874, there is now 
in his hands and subject to apportionment, school moneys which 
were derived as follows: 


Interest on Private Securities, $ 2,310.00 
Unpaid Principal, School Lands, 52,547.34 

Rents of School Lands, 13,263.67 
Two Mill Tax, 102,437.08 
Other Sources, 14,198.10 
Fractional Remainder, 6.22 
Total, $184,762.41 


In compliance with the provision of section 73 of the School Law, 
I have apportioned the same to the several counties, as follows: 


Whole number of children, 72,991 
Amount apportioned, $184,758.76 
Fractional remainder, 3.65 
Rate per scholar, 25313 
COUNTIES. SCHOLARS, DUE. COUNTIES. SCHOLARS. UE. 
Antelope, 405 $1,029 4S Harlan, S44 1,351 53 
Adams, 876 2,222 59 Hitchcock, 1 2 53 
Buffulo, 669 1,699 62 Howard, 396 1,005 86 
Boone, 277 703 25 Fillmore, 1,445 3,672 67 
Burt, 1,419 3,610 50 Franklin, 472 1.198 34 
Butler, 1,479 3,760 29 Furnas, 386 984 67 
Cass, 3,749 9,556 14 Jefferson, 1,251 3,181 60 
Cheyenne, 73 185 29 Johnson, 1,870 4,758 06 
Cedar, 701 1,782 63 Kearney, ill 231 84 
Clay, 976 2,478 86 Knox, 309 735 02 
Colfax, 1,149 2,921 72 Lancaster, 3,843 9,772 13 
Cuming, 1.329 3,379 65 Lincoln, 392 995 17 
Dawson, 805 773 34 Madison, 2,699 77 
Dakota, 1,058 2,691 00 Merrick, 2,786 35 
Dixon, 1,144 2,909 63 Nemaha, 
Dodge, 2,180 5,543 89 Nuckolls, 
Douglas, 5,410 13,760 22 Otoe, 
Dundy . Pawnee, 
Gage, 1,989 5,058 49 Phelps, 
Greeley, 38 96 18 Pierce, 
Hall, 1,284 8,261 78 Platte,* 
Hamilton, 237 2,505 24 Polk, 





* $814.58 deducted for error in December, 1873. 
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Red Willow, re 308 81 Stanton, 425 
Richardson, 6 11,868 06 Thayer, 680 
Saline, 2,74 6,979 68 Valley, 66 
Sarpy, 7 2,986 92 Washington, 1,982 
Saunders, 3,106 $7,898 68 Wayne, 81 
Seward, 2,35 5,984 81 Webster, 728 1,548 46 
Sherman, 296 16 York, 1,585 4,026 92 

This is the largest apportionment ever made at any one time. 
It is derived from collections of delinquent taxes under the recent 
act of the Legislature. It will be well that school district officers 
remember that the next apportionment will be veryjlight, perhaps 
not more than one quarter the present amount, as the taxes have 
been collected up very closely, and but little of the present year’ 
taxes will come in in time for the June apportionment. 

J. M. McKenzie, 
State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 





LITERATURE. 





Schermerhorn’s American Educational Annual for 1875, is the most com- 
plete and reliable work of the kind that has yet been published. It con- 
tains a sketch of the school system of each State and Territory, including 
a brief biographical sketch of the present State Superintendents ; articles 
on education in various foreign countries; lists of colleges, normal, indus- 
trial, theological, and law schools, and educational periodicals in the United 
States ; records of geographical and scientfiic discoveries, and eminent edu- 
cators deceased during the past year; school statistics, U. S. census, and 
much other matter of great value. No teacher should be without this ey- 
clopedia of American education. We will order it for any of our patrons 
who desire it, for the regular price, $1.50. Or we wili furnish it with the 
TEACHER for a year for $2.50. 

Blackman & Whitmore’s Graded Singers consist of four books of regular 
gradation—the lowest for primary schools and juvenile classes, and the 
highest for high schools, musical conventions, ete. They are intended es- 
pecially for graded schools in which music is made a regular study through 
the entire course, but the two middle grades are well adapted to distriet 
schools. The exercises are carefully graded, the songs are beautiful and 
appropriate, and the two things—reading music and singing—keep pace with 
each other throughout the whole course. It is the most complete and sys- 
tematic course of instruction in vocal music that we have seen. The prices 
are 25 cents, 50c., 75c., and $1.00 respectfully. (John Church & Co., Cin- 
cinnati.) 
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Norton’: Elements of Physics is better adapted to district, and small graded 
schools, than any text book on this subject which we have before seen. It 
is briefer than Steele’s or Gillett’s Handbook, ard this is one of the chief 
reasons why it is preferable to them. If such studies are to be successfully 
pursued in the common schools we must have text books that can be com- 
pleted in asingle term, If a subject is left half finished, it will be com- 
menced again the next winter, and so on indefinitely, the pupils beginning 
but few studies and finishing none. This book covers the whole ground in 
180 pages. It is divided into 16 chapters, which can easily be completed in 
as many weeks; a three-months’ term will usually suffice. A recapitulation 


at the end of each division of the subject, is another good feature. (Wilson: 
Hinkle & Ca.) 


Quackenbos’ Higher Arithmetic is the cap sheaf of Appleton’s arithmeti- 
cal series. It is not as difficult as most “ Higher’ Arithmetics, being less 
theoretical and more practical. The explanations are clear and the prob- 
lenis numerous and practical, the chief aim evidently being to fit the pupil 
for the practical work of business, which aim we greatly approve. It 
might almost be called a “Commercial” Arithmetic, so much does it differ 
in this respect from those which make mental discipline a prominent object- 
Mr. Quackenbos certainly has remarkable versatility to attain such marked 
suceess in so many lines. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


RECEIVED. 


A Statement of the Theory of Education in the United States, as approved 
by many leading educators. (Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.) 

Proceedings in the House of Representatives, Respecting an Increase in 
the Appropriation for the Bureau of Education. 

Monthly Report of the Department of Agriculture. 

Annual Report of the Board of Visitors of the U.S. Military Academy, 
to the Secretary of War. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S Agency :—Cornell’s Geographies : Youman’s 
Botany; Krusi’s Drawing; Youman’s Chemistry ; Nicholson’s Zoology and 
Geology; Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy, U. 8. History, and English 
Grammar; Harkness’ Latin, &c., 


novtf] C. BECKINGTON, Ag’t, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO JAN. 1.—Josephine E. Masters, Helena, $2.30, 


Kate Cross, Clarksville, 50c. A.C. Hull, Crab Orchard, 50c. O. R. Burchard, 
for Miss C. A. McDowell, Elmira, N. Y., 1 year’s subscription. A.L. Bur- 
ton, Bell Creek, $1.50. J. D. Hayes for B. G. Rice, Grand Island, $1.50. 
W. Wightman for O. D. Phiilips, Tecumseh, 75c. W. H. Sengel, Plum 
Creek, for himself and Mrs. Jennie House, Cozad, $3. H. K. Raymond, 
Neb. Cy., $1.50. Eliza Branstine, Rockport, Mo., $2.25. F.M. Williams, 
Salem, $6. D. P. Douglas, Howard, $1.50. 
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PREMIUMS FOR 1875. 





We have mad _wrangements to give our subscribers for the coming year 
much more valuabie and useful premiums than ever before, but as they are 
very costiy, we can only give them to clubs of five or more. But this need 
not prevent any enterprising teacher from obtaining at least a 3-inch Globe. 
Five subscribers can be obtained by a little effort in almost any district. 
The teacher, the school board, and one other person, will make up the club, 
and if the teacher is in earnest about it, the others will not refuse to sub- 
scribe when it is known that by so doing they can obtain for the school so 

valuable a plece of apparatus asa Globe. These Globes are purchased from 


standard dealers, and are all of the very best manufacture. Our list of pre- 
miums is as follows: 


For 5 5 subscribers at $1.50 each, a3-inch School Globe, 
9 “ = * 5-inch § School Globe, 
“ " 4 ” Worcester’s Quarto Diet’ ary, Price, $10.00 
2. * “«  —‘Webster’s Unabridged “ ” 12.00 


Or, if preferred, we will give in place of the 3-inch Globe, a Bound Vol- 
ume of the TEACHER for 1874; and in place of the 5-inch Globe, Bound 
Volumes for both 1873 and 1874. Or, we will take clubs of 12 or more 
without premiums, at $1.25 each. 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS: 


Regular With Regular With 
Price. Teh” r. Price. Tehr. 

Atlantic Monthly, $4 00 Home and School, $t 50 $2 50 
Har pers’ Monthly, 4 00 New York Independent, 3 00 3 50 
Harpers’ Weekly, 4 00 Herald of Health, (with p re,) 2 00 00 
Harpers’ Bazar (weekly), 4 00 = * (with: out * 50 
Illinois Schoolmaster, Educational Year Book, 25 
Michigan Teacher Literary Miscellany, 
National Teacher, Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Popular Science Monthly, International Review, 
New York Edu’! Journs ul, Nat. Teachers’ Monthly, 
Nat. Sunday & hool Tx U. 8. Official Postal Guid 
Scribner’s Monthly (p< Am. Law Times and Reports 
St. Nicholas (post paid), 2 New England Jour. of i. 
Towa School Journal, 5 25 Am. Educational Cyclopwdi: 
Indiana School Journal, , 
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C. B. PALMER, Ed. and Pub., 


BEATRICE, NEB. 


SCEOOL, TRACE ca! 


be ‘an donble your sal ary by selling ** The Centennial Gazecteer of the 
United States,” cvenings, Saturdays, and during vacation, The book 


contains information of gvenk value to yourself, your pupils, aud their parents 
For further particulars, address 
nov3t] ZIEGLER & McCURDY, Chicago, Uk 





